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MURILLO. 


Tux engraving which we have the pleasure of pre- 
senting to our readers this week is from one of the 
loveliest of Murillo’s pictures, and is in the Dulwich 
Gallery. Murillo is familiar to the English public by 
his life-like pictures of beggar boys; but these, though 
exquisite in their way, are far inferior to that class of 
pictures which he ted for shrines and altar-pieces, 
and which, for the noble simplicity and truth of their 
character, are hardly inferior to Raphael and Corregzio. 
This it is, in our opinion, which constitutes the great 
charm Murillo’s pictures. 

Murillo was a born painter; while but a boy he 
obtained his living by emblazoning banners and paint 
ing pictures for the Spanish American colonies. At 
sixteen, becoming acquainted with the paintings of 
Moya, who had studied under Vandyke, he resolved 
upon ging to Italy to improve his own style. A journey 
to Italy, however, required funds, and these the poor 
painter had not; he therefore bought some canvass, 
cut it into square pieces, prepared it himself, and 
painted a quantity of devotional and flower pieces, which 
he sold for the American colonies ; and with this sum 
set out on his journey. His journey was a secret from 
all, but it ended at Madrid. In this city he met with the 
painter Velasquez, who received him with kindness, and 
dissuading him from going to Rome, obtained for him 
various commissions at the Escurial, and other palaces 
in Madrid. At the age of twenty-seven he returned to 
his native city of Seville, an acknowleged master of his 
art, and worthy to take his place beside either Vandyke 
of Velasquez. 

The fame he had acquired, however, did not cause 
him to neglect hia studies; he assumed a greater bold- 
ness of style, without abandoning his delightful colour- 
ing, for which he had become so admired, and his 
pictures assumed a deeper tone and a greater freedom 
of touch. 

The paintings he had already produced were sufficient 
in themselves 10 establish the fame of the Spanish school ; 
but in his succeeding works he surpassed even himself. 
The number of Shehent pictures he painted alone for 
the ehurehes and convents of Seville seem like the 
labour of a life, and yet they form but a small portion 


of his works, 
WwW ie ting his famous picture of St. Catherine 
\tar of the Capuchins, in Cadiz, he un- 
fell from the scaffold, and severely injured 
he effects oftwhich he felt to his death, which 
at Seville, on the 3d of April, 1682, at the age 






In 1670 picture of the jmmaculate Conception 
was carried ceasion om the festival of Oorpus 
Oneal sk excited great admiration, Charles 11. 
make Wim +e of Ri panier, We 2 Hyolieed the 

onour, he retirement 8 native city. 

His s bo 4 said to hold a middle rank ot 


the si ey of the Flemish, and the graceful and 
re ned | te ] ters. 


is always a genuine purity and grace in his conceptions, 
while the dazzling richness, freshness, and harmony of 
his colouring have given imperishable fascination to his 
works, and made him one of the most noble studies for 
a young painier. 





PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
BY WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.& 
IV.—Depenpence oF Lire on Hear. 


(Concluded from p. 161.) 
WE shall now consider the nature of the internal 


and the conditions on which its operation is dependent. 
Tn order that these may be properly wnderstood, it is 
necessary to preface our description with a brief notice 
of the chemical changes which take place in the fami- 
liar act of Combustion, as oxeanttaer in the burning of 
Coal, Oil, Candjgg, or Gas, or any similar substance 
from which we obtain heat and light. 

All our ordinary combustibles are made up of two 
simple substanceg, or elements: Carbon and Hydeoge. 

We are familiar with Carbon, ia a tolerably pure 
state, in ordinary charcoal ; it makes up nearly the 
whole of the eee we obtain from the gas-works; and 
the diamond is entirely composed of the same element 
in a crystalline condition. Now carbon has a very 
strong “ affinity” for Oxygen, which is the gas that 
forms about a fifth part (by measure) of the air we 
breathe: in other words, it has a very strong tendency 
to combine with it. But this combination will not 
take place, under ordinary eireumstanees, without the 
aid of heat; in other words, in order to make a piece 
of coke or charcoal burr, we must light it. When once 
raised to the required degree of heat, the carbon begins 
to unite with the oxygen of the air, or burae; and in 
so doing it gives off a large amount of heat. In burning, 
the solid carhon disappears; every particle that wnites 
with the oxygen of the air being earried off in the form 
of invisible gas. But the heat which ia produced by 
this combustion or burning servea to li st ether par- 
ticles of the combustible; sa that they too, ding 
raised to the required degree of heat, hn to ynite 
with oxygen, and to give out heat in their turn. In 
this manner the combustion will go on, 60 long 9a carbon 


is supplied on the one hand, and oxygen on the other; 
and the consequence of the union oft ese two elements 
is, that a large amount of heat is my and that a 
new compound is formed, namely, carbonic acid gas, of 


which we shall have much more to say ‘y ure rs. 
We are not familiarly acquainted with Hiyirpe in 

4 pure or separate stata. It makes up a oN apie 
oF carbon 
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which is carried off in the state of vapour. The heat 
produced by the combustion of each particle of gas 
serves to light the next particle as it issues from the 
jet; and thus a continued flame is kept up. 





Now it is quite possible to ascertain precisely, how 











heat-producing apparatus, whose action is so essential | 
to the life and health of Man and the higher Animals; | 


doing which it gives off much heat, and forms water, 
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much heat is given off during the combustion of any 
given amount of carbon or hydrogen; the amount 
being estimated by the quantity of ice that may be 
melted, or of water which can be raised through acertain 
number of degrees of the thermometer, or which may 
be boiled away into steam. By carefully-conducted 
experiments, made for this purpose, it has been found 
that the combustion of one ounce of carbon gives off 
heat enough to melt 1083 ounces of ice, or to raise 854 
ounces of water from the freezing point to boiling heat, 
or to convert 13 ounces of water into steam. The 
amount of heat produced by the combustion of 
hydrogen is about four times as great. 

Nowof all our ordinary fuel, such as coal and wood, the 
principal part is made up of carbon and hydrogen ; and 
these elements unite with the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
in the act of combustion, giving off light and heat, and 
producing carbonic acid and water. If the combustion 
is perfect, there is no visible smoke ; for smoke consists 
of finely-divided particles of carbon, which are not con- 
sumed, but which are carried away by the draught of 
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air. A vapour, however, issues from every fire ; and if 
this be collected from the chimney or flue, it is found 










to consist of carbonic acid gas, and of steam. 

In like manner, the oily or fatty substances which we 
use to give us light,—such as tallow, oil, camphine, &c., 
—all consist of carbon and hydrogen in union with each 
other; and these elements, when made to unite with 
the oxygen of the air, by the burning of a lamp or 
candle, give off light and heat in the act of combina- 
tion with oxygen, the results of which are water and 
carbonic acid gas, as in the preceding cases. Here, -too, 
the formation of smoke is a mark of the imperfect 
combustion of the carbon. The more carbon is present, 
themore brilliant the light ; the flame of pure hydrogen 
having a very feeble power of illumination, although 
(as already noticed) it has great heating power. There 
isa larger proportion of carbon in camphine, which is 
only a very pure spirit. of turpentine, than in any of 
the thicker oils ; and a very slight cause is sufficient to 
prevent the perfect combustion of the whole carbon in 
acamphine-lamp, and thus to fill a room with smoke 
and flakes of soot. The common coal-gas is composed 
of the same elements, combined in the form of air ; 
and the same results ensue, when they are made to 
combine with oxygen. 

But these compounds of hydrogen and carbon may 
unite with oxygen in a more gradual manner, and con- 
sequently with a less rapid and energetic production of 
heat,—light being altogether absent. Phis happens 
when they are very finely divided, and are exposed to 
the air over a large surface. For example, if wool, 
hair, or cloth, be smeared with oily or fatty matter, and 
the air bé allowed to act freely upon it, a large quantity 
of oxygen is drawn from the air and combines with the 
oily matters; and an amount of heat is given off, 
equalling that which would have been produced if the 
Same quantity of oxygen had been consumed by the 
burning of these substances in the ordinary way. In 
fact, it has not unfrequently happened, that where 
greasy tow, or cotton, has been made up into a bundle, 
80 that the heat ispent up, instead of being dispersed as 
fast as it is produced, the mass has at last become so hot, 
a8 to burst out into a flame,—the heat having accumu- 
lated to a degree sufficient to excite the more energetic 
union of the elements, or ordinary combustion. The 
burning of a hay-rick that has been insufficiently dried, 
an occurrence not very uncommon, is another illustra- 
tion of the same change. 

Now the heat-producing apparatus. of warm-blooded 
animals acts entirely upon ane principles. A large 
quantity of carbon and hydrogen is constantly being 

rned-off within the body, by the action of respiration 
or breathing ; these combustible materials being con- 
tained in the blood, and the oxygen being derived from 














the air. At every. breath we draw, a certain quantity 
of air rushes down the windpipe, just as the furnace or 
stove draws air through its ash-pit, or the lamp through 
the opening at the bottom of its chimney. In every 
breath we give out, we discharge a quantity of carbonic 
acid and of watery vapour, which are the products of the 
combustion ; and in carrying off these, the windpipe 
serves as the flue of the stove or furnace, or as the 
upper part of the glass chimney of the lamp. We shall 
hereafter enter into more detail, as to the mode in 
which this process is carried on ; for our present purpose 
it is sufficient to state the fact, that a slow combustion 
of carbon and hydrogen is continually taking place 
within the body of the warm-blooded animal ; and that 
their combination with oxygen, so as to form carbonic 
acid and water, is the chief source of the heat which 
they produce. 

The quantity of carbon which is thus burned-off by 
an animal in any given time, can be exactly determined 
by collecting all the air which has passed through its 
lungs during that period, and by ascertaining how 
much carbonic acid has been formed. But the amount 
of hydrogen consumed cannot be determined in the 
same manner; for some of the water which is given off 
from the lungs is undoubtedly set free by the simple 
evaporation of the liquid part of the blood. We can 
only guess at it by determining how much oxygen has 
disappeared from the air, over and above that which 
would suffice to form the carbonic acid; and as this is 
not above a sixth part of the whole, and as some of it is 
required for other purposes, it is evident that the quan- 
tity of hydrogen consumed must be comparatively 
small, the chief heat being produced by the combustion 
of the carbon. By keeping a small warm-blooded 
animal surrounded by ice, and measuring the quantity 
of this which is melted by the warmth given off from 
its body in a given time, it can be ascertained how 
much heat is developed by the internal heat-producing 
process ; and on comparing this with the quantity that 
should have resulted from the combustion of the quan- 
tities of carbon and hydrogen, whose products appear 
in the breath during the same period, the two amounts 
have been found to agree so closely, as to leave no 
reasonable doubt with regard to the real source of 
Animal Heat. j 

It has been already said that the heat-producing 
apparatus has the power of self-adjustment; so that 
more of the combustible material shall be consumed, 
and more heat produced, when the external tempera- 
ture is low—thus compensating for its cooling influence. 
Some recent experiments have shown this in a very 
striking point of view. [t has been found that a Turtle- 
dove set free from its lungs three times as much car- 
bonic acid—in other words, burned-off three times as 
much carbon—when the surrounding air was at the 
freezing-point, as it did when the air was heated to 
between 86 and 106 degrees, which was nearly the tem- 
perature of its own body; and a Guinea-pig burned-off 
twice as much in the cold air as in the warm. Experi- 
ments on Man have shown that the same kind of 
adjustment exists in his system. _We cannot trace the 
means by which it is effected; it depends upon no 
exertion of his own will, no application of his own 
sagacity; and we can at present only admire the 
wisdom of the Creator, who has made such a provision 
for sustaining the warmth which is necessary to the due 
performance of his bodily functions, whether he be in 
the midst of heat or cold—beneath a tropical sun, or 
exposed to the severity of an arctic winter—and this 
without the possibility of being disturbed by his 
caprice, or of being suspended by his neglect. 

t there is a condition absolutely essential to the 
maintenance of Animal Heat, namely, a due supply of 
the combustible material. The proper warmth of the 
body can no more be sustained in the absence of this, 
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than a lamp can be made to burn without oil, or a fire 
kept up without fuel. The combustible material must 

e supplied, directly or indirectly, from the food ; and 
the need of it, as will be shown hereafter, is one of the 
chief sources of our continual demand for aliment. 
Certain parts of the food of man are converted into the 
various tissues cf which his bodily fabric is composed ; 
and it is not until these waste and decay, that a portion 
of their carbon and hydrogen become available as 
materials for the heat-producing process. But there 
are other paris of the food—particularly those of an 
oily, farinaceous (starchy), or saccharine (sugary) cha- 
racter, which are adapted for scarcely any other use, 
than either to be at once burned-off in the interior of 
the body, or else to be stored up in the form of fat, as 
the material for carrying on the process when from any 
cause the more direct supply may be wanting. From 
numerous carefully-conducted experiments it has been 
ascertained, that, on the average of a large number of 
persona, from eight to ten ownces of solid carbon are 
daily set free from the lungs in the form of carbonic 
acid gas; and this quantity must be supplied by the 
food, or else the body will gradually diminish in weight, 
and will waste away. In very cold climates a much 
larger quantity is doubtless consumed ; and we there 
find that a much larger amount of fatty matter is 
relished as food, than could be habitually taken in by 
the inhabitant of temperate regions. The Esquimaux 
and Greenlander, for instance, devour enormous quan- 
tities of seals’ blubber with avidity; and train oil is one 
of the chief articles of subsistence to the Kamtschatkale. 
liven to ourselves, a slice of fat bacon, or a cup of rich 
cocoa, is much more agrecable in winter than in 
summer; our natural appetite being so adapted to vary 
with the season, as to supply the materials which are 
most needed at each. This point will be more fully 
dwelt on hereafter, when the subject of Food is specially 
considered. 

It is of great importance that the dependence of 
Animal Heat upon a due supply of food should be fully 
understood ; since the method of economizing the latter, 
by due attention to the condition of the former, will 
then become obvious. Zhe more we can keep in the 
heat of the body by clothing, and by external warmth, 
the less food will be needed. We have seen that even a 
guinea-pig, whose body is covered with a warm fur, 
burns-off more than twice as much carbonic acid at a 
winter temperature as at a high summer heat; and will 
require, therefore, twice as great a supply of combustible 
matter in its food. Even when well protected with 
clothing, and in the midst of a moderately warm atmo- 
sphere, the average of human beings burn off from eight 
to ten ounces of solid carbon daily, besides an uncertain 
quantity of hydrogen; the combustion of the former 
alone producing heat enough to melt nearly 65 pounds 
of ice, to raise 58} pounds of water from the freezing 
to the boiling point, or to turn into steam 8 pounds of 
water. But if the surrounding cold increase, the 
quantity of heat produced within the body must be 
increased also, or else its proper warmth will fail; and 
thus a greater demand is created for combustible 
material, which, if not supplied in the food, must be 
obtained from the elements of the body, which will thus 
be caused to waste away. Day by day, more carbon is 
carried off through the lungs than is taken in through 
the stomach; and day by day, therefore, the weight of 
the solid parts of the body must diminish, until at last 
all the combustible matter has been burned up. The 
heat-producing apparatus can then no longer act, for 
want of material; the warmth nece to life cannot 
be keptup; the temperature of the body falls from hour 
to hour; and at last it is lowered so far that all vital 
action ceases, never again to be renewed. 

That this is the true account of the cause of death by 
starvation, may not merely be inferred from the facts 








already stated, but is capable of direct. proof by experi- 
ment. And here we may take occasion to say, in regard 
to physiological expcriments upon the lower animals, | 
that whilst we deprecate in the strongest manner the | 
infliction of animal suffering with the mere view of | 
gratifying an idle curiosity, we consider ourselves fully | 
justified in putting Nature to the question in this | 
manner, by carefully-devised experiments, when there , 
seems 2 fair probability that the results will be of great | 
importance in the preservation of human life, or the 
alleviation of disease. The experiment of which we are 
about to speak, was one from which any person of ordi- 
nary humanity would shrink, if he were not impressed 
with a strong conviction of the probable value of its 
results; being, in plain terms, the starving a number of 
animals to death, for the sake of carefully watching the 
phenomena which they presented from time to time. 
Yet we think it will presently appear that its results 
were so important as fully to justify its performance ; 
both by demonstrating, in a way which could not be 
otherwise brought about, the direct and constant de- 
pendence of the Life of the warm-blooded animal on Heat ; 
and by giving-a most satisfactory confirmation to our 
previous views regarding the dependence of the heat- 
producing power on the supply of combustible material 
afforded by the food, or, failing that, by the body itself. 

It was found by M. Chossat, that, when Pigeons were 
entirely deprived of food and water, the duration of 
their lives depended upon the amount of fat which their 
bodies contained, and upon the warmth of the atmo- 
sphere in which they were kept ;—those living the 
longest which had the most fat, and which were kept in | 
the warmest air. The temperature of their bodies 
underwent regular but inconsiderable diminution from 
day to day; being kept up nearly to its proper standard | 
so long as any fat remained. But as soon as this was | 
all consumed, they began to cool rapidly, the tem- | 
perature of their bodies falling from hour to hour, | 
uatil it was about thirty degrees lower than the proper 
standard ; when a state of insensibility and complete 
loss of power of movement came on, which was speedily 
followed by the entire cessation of the circulation, or 
death. ere, then, we see that Death by Starvation is 
in reality, Death from-Cold ; the immediate cause of 
the stoppage of the heart’s action, and of all the actions 
of life, being the loss of bodily heat, consequent upon 
the failure of the supply of combustible material. 

If this be the true account of it, it is obvious that a 
proper supply of external heat may make up for a de- 
ficiency in the internal source of it ;- and the correctness 
of this view is borne out by the following most remark- 
able facts. It was found by M. Chossat, that when 
animals thus reduced by starvation, whose death might 
be expected to occur very speedily—many of them 
actually dying whilst they were being weighed and 
the temperature of their bodies was being taken by the 
thermometer,—were brought under the influence of | 
artificial heat by being placed near a stove, so that the | 
temperature of their bodies was raised from without, 
they were almost uniformly restored, from the state of 
insensibility and loss of power of motion, to a condition 
of comparative activity. They raised themselves upon 
their legs, opened their eyes, took notice of surrounding 
objects, began to walk, and presently to fly, took food 
if it was offered them, and became more vigorous as the 
heat of their bodies rose. But if they removed them- 
selves far from the stove, before they had become in- 
dependent of its assistance, their temperature fell, and 
they became insensible as before. : 

We see from these experiments the principal use of 
the store of Fat,which the kody always contains—even in 
individuals who are naturally thin—unless it has been 
reduced by want of food. If it were not for this supply 
of combustible material, which can be drawn upon just 
when it is needed, our heat-producing power would be 
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so directly dependent on our food, that we should be in 
danger of perishing from cold if we were deprived of a 
single meal. Now this was just the condition of M. 
Chossat’s pigeons, when they had burned-off all their fat, 
and were only kept alive by artificial heat. For some 
time after their revival, their digestive ;:owers were not 
strong enough to enable them to take in the amount of 
food which was necessary to keep up their heat, inde- 
pendently of the assistance of the stove; and they were 
consequently cooled down, if they removed themselves 
too far from it to receive its warmth. Even after they 
could digest a sufficient amount of food to sustain their 
proper heat without the stove, they could only keep up 
their warmth when constantly supplied with food; 
| because, all their store of fat having been previously 
| exhausted, they had none to draw upon when food was 
withheld even for a few hours. And it was only when 
more food was digested than was required for the supply 
of the bodily wants, and when there was some to spare 
to be laid up as fat, that they could sustain the want of 
food, even for a short time, without artificial heat. 
When there is a large supply, however, within the 
body, life may be prolonged for a considerable time at 
the expense of it. Thus there is a case on record, in 
which a fat pig, overwhelmed by a fall of earth which 
did not completely exclude the air, lived 160 days 
without food; being found alive at the end of that 
time, diminished in weight 100 pounds. Now, in this 
case the heat of the body would be kept in by the earth 
| around, as by a thick clothing, and much less than usual 
| would be lost; yet we see that 10-16ths of a pound, or 
| just ten ounces, must have been daily given off in the 
| breath. 

It was further ascertained by Chossat, that when 
animals were insufficiently supplied with food, instead 
of being totally deprived of it, the very same changes 
occurred, but they took place more slowly. The body 
wasted more gradually, and its temperature did not 
| become materially lower from day to day so long as the 
fat lasted ; but as soon as ever it was all consumed, the 
warmth of the body diminished from hour to hour, just 
as if no food at all had been taken in, though somewhat 
more slowly; and at last death took place from cold, 
just as in complete starvation. 

The practical applications of these principles to the 
welfare of Man, especially in times like the present, 
are very numerous and important. The following are 
—— chief. 

1. When food is deficient, its place may be in part 
supplied by-warmth; and this in two ways. The heat 
produced within the body may be economized, by 
covering the person with an amount of clothing that 
shall prevent its warmth from being dissipated. And 
artificial heat may besupplied from without, by warming 
the surrounding air with ordinary fuel; by which means 
the demand for internal combustion will be much 
lessened. 

2. When the body is exposed to cold, its infiuence 
can only be resisted by an ample supply of food; the 
starving man perishes at a temperature which the well- 
fed have no difficulty in sustaining. As death from 
Starvation is really death by Cold, so death by Cold 
(except when the, intensity of the cold is most unusual) 
is generally death by Starvation. 

3. When, by cold and want of food, the body has 
become chilled, and insensibility has come on, the first 
thing to be done is to restore its heat; and this may 
be most effectually accomplished by the hot-air bath. 
Experience has shown that this treatment is not less 
efficacious in the restoration of the Human being to 
consciousness and power of motion, when these have 
been suspended by the cooling of the body, than it has 
heen proved to be in Birds by the experiments of 
(| M. Chossat. In every attempt at restoration after 
drowning, the renewal of the warmth of the body is 
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one of the most important points; and this is of the 
more consequence, in proportion to the coldness of the 
water in which the body has been immersed. 

4, In many exhausting Diseases, the cooling of the 
body seems to be the immediate cause of death; for 
when the whole store of fat has been consumed, and 
food cannot be digested, the heat can no longer be sus- 
tained, and the temperature falls from hour to hour 
until death takes place. It is probable that here, too, 
the application of artificial heat to the whole body by 
the hot-air bath might often prolong life until the 
diseased condition should have passed away, so that 
complete recovery might ultimately take place. 


— ~— 


NATIONAL EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT 
EDUCATION. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

Tue spirited and general resistance on the part of 
the people and the Dissenters to the Government 
scheme of education, modified as it now is, shows 
plainly that the ministers have yet further to go in the 
work of remodelling. It is one of the most singular 
aspects of governments that they are always the last, 
instead of the first, to learn the real wishes of the 
people they govern. But the English people will take 
care to teach their Government, however slow or 
reluctant it may be to learn, what is their real mind 
and determination. The people of England, then, are 
as resolutely bent as ever to have a national, and not 
a Government education. There is a wide and irre- 
concilable difference. A Government education is an 
education that shall mould the people to a patient 
acquiescence with Government views—which shall bend 
the twig so that the tree may lean just the way that 
suits Government—that shall make a quiet, easy, soul- 
less, and good-for-nothing nation, converting men into 
only so many grazing flocks and stupid human herds— 
which shall create and perpetuate Government patron- 
age and influence, and, beginning with the pedagogue, 
shall from his hands turn us over, good pliable animals, 
into the hands of the priest and the policeman. It isa 
plan tosave governments trouble, by taking the stiffen- 
ing out of the human mind at the outset, and rearing 
up fatted calves of the state that shall never be worthy of 
calling John Bull their father. It is a brickmaker's 
scheme of casting all the human clay in one mould, and 
baking it in one kiln, to build up a national temple to 
despotism and creeping servility, in which Government 
shall sit and—sleep. But of such stuff Englishmen are 
notmade. They are none of your political brickmaker's 
clay, nor your potter's clay to be made into Govern- 
ment dinner-services: they are the clay that men are 
made of; they are strong, tenacious, and resisting stuff. 
Depend upon it, they will run out of the mould, they will 
fly in the fire ; they will come out of their education, men 
or nothing. Therefore, no Government education will 
go down with them—they must and will have a national 
education. And what is a national education? It is 
an education which, paid for with the people’s money, 
takes that money as a right, and not as a favour—which 
says, We are the landlords; you, miuisters, are but the 
stewards; our money shall be laid out to educate our 
children, and it shall be laid out as we please. It is an 
education which teaches men that they are men; that 
for them the world and all that is therein was made ; 
that they must learn the nature of that world, and of 
these their rights; and, to do that, they must also 
learn to be honest, upright, noble, and true; that they 
must acquaint themselves with the laws by which the 
good things in this great storehouse of God—the world 
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—are to be properly and equally distributed ; and by 
what means they can best love, thank, and worship 
Him who is the Creator and Giver of life, and all that 
sustains and adorns it. 

To effect all this safely, there must be perfect free- 
dom, and no Government bias. It does not, therefore, 
satisfy the people, and it ought not to satisfy them, that 


pline.—All that may be safely left to the public. Leave | 
it all, as you may safely, to the principle of emulation, 
and, depend upon it, no sect, or party, or parish, will | 
choose to be left behind. If there be a good scheme, 
or good teachers, in the market, all will be anxious to 
avail themselves of them. The same principle which 
has hitherto propelled popular education in a great 





the Government says—“ Well, you objected to our 
requiring creeds and catechisms to be taught ;—we 
abandon that.” The people answer, “Yes; but you 
must also abandon your training of our children’s 
teachers. You must abandon your normal schools for 
teachers; or at least your right, or any right, to impose 
them on any of our schools. While you do that, you 
retain all the power of creeds and catechisms, and send 
into every school of the kingdom a regular creed and 
catechetical incarnation in the shape of the school- 
master.” 

For this reason, it is quite right that the people 
resist, and continue to resist. -It is quite right that the 
people should all be educated, and that the people's 
money should educate them; but it is equally so that 
the people shall use its money for the education of their 
children as they please, and not as Government pleases. 
There is a great fallacy abroad, as if it were the Govern- 
ment money, and that the Government is doing a 
favour in offering it. It is not Government money, 
and its use is no favour. Some say that it is right to 
have no Government dictation in the matter—and they 
say true; others—as Mr. Baines, of Leeds—it is better 
to have no aid from Government at all; but we say it is 
still better to have all that is necessary to educate the 
people from the state, and to have it freed from all 
Government dictation or petronage. We know that a 
great scheme of a board, and commissioners, and 
normal schools, and Government appointment of school- 
masters, implies the erection of an awful power of 
patronage. We know that the present Government is 
composed of the very party, and in a great measure of 
the very men, who introduced the New Poor Law, and 
stood fast by its most cruel and obnoxious clauses as if 
they were the mercy of the Gospel. We know, too, that 
a Tory Government may some day again return to 
power. Imagine, then, a Tory Government, with a host 
of commissioners, inspectors, and schoolmasters, added 
to the army, the clergy, and police, to aid it in con- 
trolling public opinion, and in shaping the public mind 
to the dogmas of Church and State ! 

There is but one way to avoid all this, and to place 
a national education on a safe and effective footing. It 
is this :—Let a calculation be made of the sum that will 
be required to educate the whole of the labouring popu- 
lation, and let that sum be annually voted by Parlia- 
ment. Let every school—be it Church or Dissenting, 
be it conducted by a sect, a company, or a parish—be 
entitled to so much per head for each child therein 
educated. Let the Government inspector be empowered 
no farther than to ascertain that such schools do bond 
Jide educate so many children. Let them have no 
power to dictate any formula of education, but only to 
report what is there really taught, and whether well or 
ill, and leave the rest to public opinion. Let Govern- 
ment, if it will, organize a plan of general education ; 
let it establish normal schools, and educate masters; 
’ but let it have no power to appoint any master to any 
school. Let all such schools as please apply for masters, 
and elect them ;' but let that be the entire right of the 
particular school association. On such a plan the 
Government furnishes all the material; the people 
selects and applies it. The patronage rests then not 
with the Government, but with the people; and all 
danger of obnoxious creeds, or obnoxious infiuence, is 
done away with. 

__ It will besaid then, many schools on this plan will have 
ill-qualified masters, a defective scheme, and a lax disci- 


measure —that of rivalry between Church and Dis- 
| senters, Conservative and Liberal, between one sect and 


| .another—will still operate, nay, even more effectively. § | 


| None will like to be last in the race, while the fullest | 
| liberty will be preserved to all. An immense amount | 
| of education has already been effected by voluntary | 
| effort, and all that effort will still be left in play, | 
| without the deadening influence of a Government stereo- 
| type. This is what we must come to;-let us think 
| seriously and promptly of it. | 
But besides this, and before this can be done, the || 
hours of labour must be shortened, and the necessity of ' 
Sunday-schools suspended by the ability to attend day- 
schools; so that on Sundays and holidays the children 
of the mill, and workshop, and dense town, may be able | 
to go forth into the green field and the breeze, and 
worship God in that gladness of heart which springs | 
up under the azure roof of the universal temple, and 
mingles with the blood in the mountain air. It is not | 
the least part of education, and of a religious education, 
for which we English. so strenuously and so justly con- | 
tend, to allow childhood its natural liberty ; its natural 
aliment of fresh air; and its natural habitude of looking 
up from this beautiful abode—the earth—into the 
crystal vault of heaven, where dwells the Great Father | 
of all knowledge and of all men. 


a 


STEAM IN THE DESERT. 
BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


** Gop made all nations of one blood,” 
And bade the nation-wedding flood 
Bear good for good to men : 
Lo, interchange is happiness !— 
The mindless are the riverless ! 
The shipless have no pen ! 


What deed sublime by them is wrought? 
What type have they of speech or thought? 
What soul-ennobled page ? 
No record tells their tale of pain ! 
Th’ unwritten History of Cain 
Is theirs from age to age ! 


Steam !—if the nations grow not old 

That see broad ocean’s “ back of gold,” 
Or hear him in the wind— 

Why dost not thou thy banner shake 

O’er sealess, streamless lands, and make 
One nation of mankind ? 


If rivers are but seeking rest, 

E’en when they climb from ocean's breast 
To plant on earth the rose — 

If good for good is doubly blest— 

Oh, bid the severed east and west . 
In action find repose ! 


Yes, let the wilderness rejoice, 
The voiceless campaign hear the voice 
Of millions long estranged : 
That waste, and want, and war may cease ! 
And all men know that’ Love and Peace 
Are—good for good exchanged ! 
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HAVE PATIENCE. 
BY MRS. HODGSON. 


Ir was Saturday evening, about eight o’clock. Mary 
Gray had finished mangling, and had sent home the 
last basket of clothes. She had swept up her little room, 
|| stirred the fire, and placed upon it a sauéepan of water. 
She had brought out the bag of oatmeal, a basin, and a 
spoon, and laid them upon the round deal table. The 
place, though veryscantily furnished, looked, altogether, 
neat and comfortable. Mary now sat idle by the fire. 
She was not often idle. She was a pale, delicate looking 
woman, of about five and thirty. She looked like one 
who had worked beyond her strength, and her thin face 
had a very anxious,careworn expression. Her dress showed 
signs of poverty, but it was scrupulously clean and neat. 
As it grew later, she seemed to be listening attentively for 
the approach of some one; she was ready to start up 
every time a step came near her door. At length a 
light step approached, and did not go by; it stopped, 
and there was a gentle tap at the door. Mary's pallid 
face brightened, and in a moment she had let in a fine, 
intelligent looking lad, about thirteen years of age, 
whom she welcomed with evident delight. 

“ You are later than usual to-night, Stephen,” she said. 
| Stephen did not reply ; but he threw off his cap, and 
| placed himself in the seat Mary had quitted. 

“You do not look well to-night, dear,” said Mary, 
anxiously ; “ is anything the matter?” 

“Tam quite well, mother,” replied the boy. “ Let 

me have my supper. I am quite ready for it.” 
_ As he spoke, he turned away his eyes from Mary's 
inquiring look. Mary, without another word. set herself 
about preparing the supper of oatmeal porridge. She 
saw that something was wrong with Stephen, and that 
he did not wish to be questioned, soshe remained silent. 
In the meantime Stephen had placed his feet on the 
fender, rested his elbows on his knees, and his head on 
his hands. His hands covered his face; and, bye and 
bye, a few large tears began to trickle down his fingers. 
Then suddenly dashing off his tears, as though he were 
ashamed of them, he showed his pale, agitated face, and 
said, in a tone of indignation and resolve, 

“ Mother, I am determined I will bear it no longer.” 

Mary was not surprised. She finished pouring out 
the porridge; then, taking a stool, she seated herself 
beside him. 

“ Why, Stephen,” she said, trying to speak cheerfully, 
| “how many hundred times before have you made that 
| Tesolution ! But what’s the matter now? Have you any 
| new trouble to tell me of?” 








| 


| _ “It is nothing, mother,” replied the boy, sorry to 
| have called forth his mother’s teats “} don't ped for 
a It was done in a passion, and he was sorry for it 
er.” 
“But what could you have done, Stephen, to make 
him so angry with you?” 

“T was selling halfa quire of writing paper to a 
lady : he counted the sheets after me and found thirteen 
instead of only twelve—they had stuck together so, that I 
took two for one. I tried to explain, but he was ina 
passion, and gave meablow. The lady said something 
to him about his improper conduct, and he said that I 
was such a careless little rascal, that he lost all patience 
with me.’ That hurt me a great deal more than the 
blow. It was a falsehood, and he knew it—but he 
wanted to excuse himself. I felt that I was going into 
& passion too, but I thought of what you are always 
telling me about patience and forbearance, and I kept 





down my passion—I know he was sorry for it after, from 
the way he spoke to me, though he didn’t say so.” 

“T have no doubt he suffered more than you, 
Stephen,” said Mary ; “he would be vexed that he had 
shown his temper before the lady, vexed that he had 
told a lie, and vexed that he had hurt you when you 
bore it so patiently.” 

“ Yes, mother, but that doesn’t make it easier for me 
to bear his ill temper; I ‘ve borne it now for more than 
a year for your sake, and I can bear it no longer.— 
Surely 1 can get something to do—I’m sturdy and 
healthy, and willing to do any kind of work.” 

Mary shook her head, and remained for a long time 

silent and thoughtful. At length she said, with a solemn 
earnestness of manner that almost made poor Stephen 
ay;— 
“You say that, for my sake, you have borne your 
master’s unkind treatment for more than a year; for 
my sake bear it longer, Stephen. Your patience must 
and will be rewarded in the end. You know how I 
have worked, day and night, ever since your poor 
father died, when you were only a little infant in the 
cradle, to feed and clothe you, and to pay for your 
schooling, for I was determined that you should have 
schooling ; you know how I have been cheered in all my 
toil by the hope of seeing you, one day, getting on in 
the world.—And I know, Stephen, that you will get on. 
You are a good, honest lad, and kind to your poor 
mother, and God will reward you. But not if you are 
hasty—not if you are impatient; you know how hard 
it was for me to get you this situation—you might not 
get another—you must not leave—you must not break 
your indentures—you must be patient and industrious 
still—you have a hard master, and, God knows, it costs 
me many a heart-ache to think of what you have to 
suffer: but bear with him, Stephen, bear with him, for 
my sake, a few years longer.” 

Stephen was now fairly crying, and his mother kissed 
off his tears, while her own flowed freely. Her appeal 
to his affection was not in vain. He soon smiled through 
his tears, as he said, “ Well, mother, you always know 
how to talk me over. When I came in to-night, 
I did think that I would never go to the shop again. 
But I will promise you to be patient and industrious 
still. Considering all that you have done for me, this 
is little enough for me todo for you. Some time, mother, 
I may be able to do more for you. When Ihave a shop 
of my own, you shall live like a lady. I'll trust to your 
word that I shall be sure to get on, if I am patient and 
industrious, though I don’t see how it’s to be. It’s not 
so very bad to bear after all; and, bad as my master is, 
there’s one comfort, he lets me have my Saturday 
nights and blessed Sundays with you. Well, I feel 
happier now, and I think I can eat my supper. We 
forgot that my porridge was getting cold all this time.” 

Stephen kept his word—day after day, and month after 
month, his patience and industry never flagged. And 
plenty of trials, poor fellow, he had for his fortitude. 
His master, a small stationer in a small country town, 
to whom Stephen was bound apprentice for five years, 
with a salary barely sufficient to keep him in clothes, 
was a little, spare, sharp-faced man, who seemed to have 
worn himself away with continual fretfulness and 
vexation. He was perpetually fretting, perpetually 


finding fault with something or other, perpetually - 


thinking that everything was going wrong. Though he 
did cease to go into a passion with, and to strike Stephen, 
the poor lad was an object always at hand, on which to 
vent his ill humour. Many, many times was Stephen 
on the point of losing heart and temper; but he was 
always able to control himself by thinking of his 
mother. And, as he said, there was always comfort in 
those Saturday nights and blessed Sundays. A long 
walk in the country on those blessed Sundays, and the 


Testament readings to his mother, would always 
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strengthen his often wavering faith in her prophecies of 
good in the end, would cheer his spirits, and nerve him 
with fresh resolution for the coming week. And what 
was it that the widow hoped would result from this 
painful bondage? She did not know—she only had 
faith in her doctrine—that patience and industry would 
some time be rewarded. ow the reward was to come 
in her son’s case, she could not see. It seemed likely 
indeed, from all appearances, that the doctrine in this 
case would prove false. But still she had faith. 

It was now nearly four years since the conversation 
between mother and son before detailed. They 
were together again on the Saturday evening. Stephen 
had grown into a tall, manly youth, with a gentle, kind, 
and thoughtful expression of countenance. Mary 
looked much older, thinner, paler, and more anxious. 
Both were at this moment looking very downcast. 

* T do not see that anything can be hoped from him,” 
said Stephen, witha sigh. “I have now served him 
faithfully for five years—I have borne patiently all his 
ill-humour, I have never been absent a moment from 
my post, and during all that time, notwithstanding 
all this, he has never thanked me, he has never so much 
as given me a single kind word, nor even a kind look, 
He must know that my apprenticeship will be out on 
Tuesday, yet he never says a word to me about it, and 
I suppose I must just go without a word.” 

“ You must speak to him,” said Mary, “ you cannot 
leave without saying something—and tell him exactly 
how you are situated ; he cannot refuse to do something 
to help you.” 

“It is easy to talk of speaking to him, mother, but 
not so easy to do it. Ihave often before thought of 
speaking to him,—of telling him how very, very poor 
we are, and begging a little more salary. But I never 
could do it when I came before him. I seemed to feel 
that he would refuse me, and I felt somehow too proud 
to ask a favour that would most likely be refused. But 
it shall be done, now, mother; I will not be a burthen 
upon you, if I can help it. I’d sooner do anything than 
that. He ought to do something for me, and there’s 
no one else that I know of that can. I will speak to 
him on Monday.” 

Monday evening was come—all day Stephen had been 
screwing up his courage for the task he had to do; of 
course it could not be done when his master and he 
were in the shop together, for there they were liable at 
any moment to be interrupted. At dinner time they 
separated ; for they took the meal alternately, that the 
post in the shop might never be deserted. But now the 
day’s work was over: every thing was put away, and 
master and apprentice had retired into the little back 
parlour to take their tea. As usual they were alone, 
for the stationer was a single man, (which might account 
for the sourness of his temper,) and the meal was usually 

” taken -in silence, and soon after it was over they would 
both retire to bed, still in silence. Stephen’s master 
had poured out for him his first cup of tea, handed it to 
him without looking at him, and began to swallow his 
own potion. Stephen allowed his cup to remain before 
him untouched ; he glanced timidly. towards his master, 
drew a deep breath, coloured slightly, and then began. 

“Tf you please, sir, I wish to speak to you.” 

His master looked up with a sudden jerk of the head, 
and fixed his keen grey eyes on poor Stephen’s face.— 
He did not seem at all surprised, but said sharply, (and 
he had a very sharp voice,) “ Well, sir, speak on.” 

Stephen was determined not to be discouraged, so he 
began to tell his little tale. His voice faltered at first, 
but as he went on he became quite eloquent. He spoke 
with a boldness which astonished himself. He forgot 
his master, and thought only of his mother. He told 
all about her poverty, and struggles to get a living. 
He dwelt strongly but modestly on his own conduct 
during his apprenticeship, and finished by entreating 





his master now to help him to do something, for he had 
nothing in the world to turn to, ho friends, no money, 
no influence. 

His master heard him toan end. He had soon with- | 
drawn his eyes from Stephen's agitated face, then 
partially averted his own face, then left his seat, and ad- 
vanced to a side table, where he to ru 
among some papers, with his back to Stephen. 

Stephen had ceased speaking some time, before he 
made any reply. Then, still without turning round, he 
spoke, beginning with a sort of grunting ejaculation— 
“ Humph ! so your mother gets her living by mangling, 
does she? and she thought that if she got you some 
schooling, and taught you to behave yourself, your 
fortune would be made. Well, you will be free to- 
morrow; you may go to her and tell her she is a fool 
for her pains. Here are your indentures, and here's 
the salary that’s due to you. Now you may go to bed.” 

As he spoke the last words, he had taken the in- 
dentures from a desk, and the money from his purse. 
Stephen felt a choking sensation in his throat as he took 
from his hands the paper and the money; he would 
even have uttered the indignation he felt, but, before 
he could speak, his master had left the room. Dis- 
appointed and heart-sick, and feeling humiliated that 
he should have asked a favour of such a man, the poor 
lad retired to his garret, and it was almost time to 
get up in the morning before he could fall asleep. On 
the Tuesday, when the day’s work was over, Stephen 
packed up his bundle of clothes ;—should he say good 
bye to his master? Yes; he would not be ungracious 
at the last. He opened the door of the back parlour, 
and stood just within the doorway, his bundle in his 
hand. His master was sitting, solitary, at the tea-table. 

“T am going, sir, good bye,” said Stephen. 

“ Good bye, sir,” returned his master, without looking | 
at him. And so they parted. 
The result of the application told, the mother and 
son sat together that night in silence ; their hearts were 
too full for words. Mary sorrowed most, because she 
had hoped most. Bitter tears rolled down her cheeks, 
as she sat brooding over herdisappointment. Stephen 
looked more cheerful, for his mind was busy trying to | 
form plans for the future—how he should go about to 
seek for another situation, etc. Bed-time came; both 
rose to retire torest. Stephen had pressed his mother's 
hand, and was retiring, saying as he went, “ Never | 
mind, mother, it’ll all be right yet,” when they were | 
startled by a loud rap at the door. 

* Who's there?” shouted Stephen. 

“ A letter for you,” was the reply. 

Stephen thought there was some mistake, but he 
opened the door. A letter was put into his hand, and 
the bearer disappeared. Surprised, Stephen held the 
letter close to the rash-light Mary was carrying. He 
became still more surprised; it was addressed to 
Mrs. Gray, that was his mother, and he thought he knew 
the handwriting ; it was very like his master’s. Mary's 
look of wonder became suddenly brightened by a flash 
of hope; she could not read writing—Stephen must 
read it for her. He opened the letter, something like 
a bank note was the first thing he saw—he examined 
it—it was actually a ten pound bank of England note; 
his heart beat rapidly, and so did his mother’s; what 
could this mean? But there was a little note which - 
would perhaps explain. Stephen’s fingers trembled 
sadly as he opened it. There were not many words, 
but they were to the purpose. Stephen read them to 
himself before he read them aloud. And as he was 
reading, his face turned very red, and how it did burn ! 
But what was the meaning of tears, and he looking so 
pleased? Mary could not understand it. 

“ Do read up, Stephen,” she exclaimed. 

With a voice broken by the effort he had to make all 
the time to keep from crying, Stephen read, 
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“ Mapam, 
“ Put away your mangle—that son of yours is 
| worth mangling for; but it is time to rest now. The 


| note is for your present wants; in future your son may 

supply you. I let him go to-night; but I did not mean 
| him to stay away, if he chooses to come back. I don’t 
|| see that I can do well without him. But I don’t want 

him back, if he would rather go anywhere else, I know 
plenty that would be glad to have him. He has been 
seen in the shop, and noticed, and such lads are not 
always to be got. If he chooses to come back to me, 
he won't repent. I’ve no sons of my own, thank God. 
He knows what I am; I am better than I was, and I 
may be better stil I’ve a queer way of doing things, 
but it is my way, and can’t be. helped. ell him 
T'll be glad to have him back to-morrow if he likes. 

“ Yours, 
we re Pg 

“TJ knew it!” exclaimed Mary, triumphantly; “I 
always said so ! I knew you would get on!” 

Stephen did go back to his eccentric master, and he 
never had any reason to spent. He got on even beyond 
his mother’s most soaring hopes. The shop eventually 
became his own, and he lived a flourishing and respected 
tradesman. We need scarcely add that his mother had 
no further use for her mangle, and that she was a very 
proud, and a very happy woman. 


—~— 


THE EARLIEST FLOWERS OF THE SEASON. 


BY WILLIAM HINCKS, F.L.8. 


No. I1].—T az Primrose, 


In selecting a few familiar and favourite flowers as 
the subjects of illustration, which we hope may serve 
at once to extend a knowledge of the true principles of 
botanical science, and to cultivate a taste for the 
rational study of the beautiful objects which surround 
us on all sides, we cannot think of passing by the prim- 
rose, a flower of the present season, one which is within 
almost everybody's reach ; since, whilst the hand of 
Nature plentifully scatters it over the banks and 
through the thickets, there are few gardens which do 
not contain it in its natural state, or in some of its 
varieties; often mingled, too, with kindred forms, 
which may be profitably compared with it; and even 
in the heart of crowded cities, the demand for this 
much-loved flower awakens the industry of some rustic 
merchant adventurer, who brings round his well-stocked 
basket of blooming roots, from which the flower-pots 
and window-boxes of the poor artisan, as well as the 
borders of the little suburban garden, are cheaply 
supplied. 

It is, perhaps, an additional recommendation to our 
notice on #&e present occasion, that the primrose 
differs widely in structure from the plants which we 
have previously examined, and thus gives opportunity 
for explaining the application of the principles we have 
laid down to forms apparently the most opposed and 
inconsistent, which will be made to manifest their 
common relationships, and mutually to throw light on 
each other. ' 

After the fundamental differences which divide all 
flowering plants into and endog , the 
most obvious distinction consists in the circles of which 
the flower is composed being single of each kind, or 
one or more kinds either omitted or multiplied; in 
these circles being separate, or adhering one upon 
another ; in the several pieces of each circle remaining 
separate, or cohering by their edges, so as to seem to 
form but one; and in the organs of the several circles 
being equally or unequally developed. 

The winter aconite belongs to an order characterised 








by the operation. of all its parts, and is likewise regular. 
The violet has its interior circle—that of the carpels, 
united by coherence into a compound seed-vessel, 
though the pressure is not very close. It also exhibits 
irregularity in its petalsand stamens. The primrose is 
perfectly regular, but all the circles have their. parts 
coherent, and there is a remarkable adherence of the 
petals and stamens, including between them an abortive 
outer circle of stamens, of which in general slight 
traces remain, but attention to which is nevertheless 
important for giving a true idea of the flower. The 
inner or carpellary circle also claims very particular 
attention. 

The primrose has an almost fleshy root, with long 
fibres, numerous leaves springing from the stem imme- 
diately above the ground, of an obovate-oblong figure 
(that is, somewhat egg-shaped, with the larger end 
outwards, but disproportionately lengthened below), 
i larly toothed, soft, downy, and wrinkled, tapering 
pe a into broad leaf-stalks, with the margin folded 
back in the younger ones. These leaves decay without 
dropping off, and the lower portions of the leaf-stalk, 
remaining attached to the stem, swell into reservoirs of 
nourishment, converting the fleshy stem into what has 
been called a notched or jointed root, the stem sinking 
into the ground, and sending forth fresh fibres from 
above each remnant of a leaf. The flowers proceed, a 
number of them together, from one common rudiment 
of a stalk, which is sometimes elevated (especially in 
gardens) so as to have the appearance of the oxlip or 
polyanthus. Each flower is large, of the pleasing, pale 
sulphur colour which takes the name of primrose, with 
a darker radiating spot in the middle, and sweet- 
scented. 

The calyx, or outer circle, has its five sepals cohering 
for about two-thirds of their length into a tubular, five- 
angled cup. The corolla is salver-shaped, with the five 
petals cohering into a tube, separating only in the 
border. The five stamens adhere with the corolla, so 
as to appear to spring from its tube, their insertion 
being sometimes very low, so that they are concealed 
from view; sometimes so high as to fill the mouth of 
the tube, which makes the florist’s distinction of pin- 
eyed and thumb-eyed, but always opposite to the petals, 
This is a characteristic peculiarity of the tribe; and as 
the general law is for the parts of the circles to alter- 
nate with one another, we are naturally led to seek for 
some explanation. On examination, we perceive that 
the throat of the corolla, above the insertion of the 
stamens, has a little border of five rounded parts placed 
alternately between the petals and stamens, and uxques- 
tionably representing an intermediate circle of abortive 
stamens, which by pressure is amalgamated with the 
corolla. In the poorest primroses the stamens are 
lowest in the tube, and the border of the eye is least 
developed: hence the enlarged full throat and the 
thumb-eye are approved by florists in all the primfose 
tribe, in the auricula and polyanthus as well’ as the 
primrose itself. ; 

As we have here proposed a theory to explain the 
peculiar position of the stamens in the prizarose tribe, 
we will mention in justification of it, that in some 
species of Lysimachia, the Loose-strife, which belongs to 
the same tribe, the five additional organs are seen as a 
set of pointed filaments more or less approaching the 
aspect of stamens, inserted between the petals, and in 
another genus, Samolus, they evidently resemble barren 
or imperfect stamens in the same position. ‘The five 
carpels cohere so completely to their very points, as to 
form an ovate seed-vessel with a pin-shaped pistil, ap- 
pearing like a single organ. The coherence being. by 
the edges of the carpellary leaves, the capsule is one- 
celled, but, what is very remarkable, the seeds, instead 
of appearing along the line of junction of the pieces as 
in the violet, are on the surface of a central receptacle 
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forming asort of knob. The usual explanation of this 
structure is, that only the lower part of the carpellary 
leaf is allowed to perfect its germs, and that these lower 
seed-bearing portions unite into the central receptacle, 
while the remaining portion of the leaves forms the 
seed-vessel. 

This explanation is far from being satisfactory, and 
we are tempted to suppose that the receptacle is a pro- 
longation of the axis of the flowers, that the outer 
circle of carpellary leaves produces no germs, but 
merely forms the envelop, whilst each leaf on the pro- 
duced axis, instead of becoming a carpel, becomes a 
germ. In fact, if we properly seize and follow out 
analogies, the rudiment within the seed is a sort of bud, 
and the seed-case a transformation of its accompanying 
leaf. Some eminent botanists maintain that in all cases 
the seed really proceeds from the axis, not from the 
border of the leaf. But there are sufficient instances 
in nature of actual buds being produced on leaves, and 
in a large class of seed-vessels we take the explanation 
of the seeds being borne on the margin of the carpels 
to be indisputable ; we must, however, acknowledge that 
there is no reason why they should not be also produced, 
like the majority of common buds, upon the axis, and 
we therefore make it our inquiry which view can be best 
supported in each particular case. Now there are mon- 
strosities of the primrose tribe, in which the seeds are 
actually transformed into small leaves, and from these 
we are disposed to conclude that in this tribe the circle 
of carpels only protects a terminal portion of the axis 
on which all the leaves become seeds. We are here 
leading our readers into one of the difficult questions 
of theoretical botany ; but it is curious and interesting, 
and if, as we hope, we have made our meaning intel- 
ligible, they will not be sorry to see how different botany 
is from a mere science of names, and how much there 
is to think upon—what various evidence must be 
weighed, before we understand the structure of a very 
simple flower. 

If any of our readers should compare our description 
of the primrose with those which occur in books, they 
will remark material differences in the language em- 
ployed. We have recognized five sepals and five petals 
cohering together, a point which we cannot but think 
very important; yet, not to refer to older or less eminent 
writers, Dr. Lindley, in describing the tribe for his 
great and invaluable work, the Vegetable Kingdom, 
though really taking in these particulars the view of 
the structure which we have given, calls the calyx /ive- 
cleft, and the corolla monopetalous—language which 
implies the singleness of the organ, instead of the union 
of its pieces; and in the eighth part of De Candolle’s 
Prodromus, the very work (continued by his son since 
his death) of the great reformer of our ideas and lan- 

age on these subjects, the learned author of the 
article on the Primrose tribe, Dusy, not only every- 
where uses the common inaccurate language, but is 
guilty of employing the term monosepulous, though 
his eminent master adopted the name sepals for the 
leaves of the calyx, expressly in order to get rid of the 
misleading term, one-leafed, and to make it easy to 
mark the real structure, whether the sepals in the 
particular case should be distinct, or in various degrees 
united. We hope to be excused for endeavouring to 
correct these oversights of distinguished men, and using 
words that convey at once the acknowledged truths. 
Well-instructed men of science are not misled by lan- 
guage which is common, though founded on opinions now 
abandoned; but if we want to make the truths of 
science generally intelligible and interesting, we must 
adopt terms that cannot be mistaken. 

The primrose varies in colour to white, lilac, various 
reddish or purple shades, and a deep rich crimson. The 
best of these colours have also been obtained double, and 
are beautiful and favourite garden flowers. Linn2zus 





thought the primrose, the oxlip, and the cowslip, only 
varieties of one species, and forms are to be met with 
which almost seem to justify this opinion ; but it is on 
the whole more convenient to admit the three plants as 
distinct. If we had not already exceeded bounds, we 
could say much of the best known foreign species and 
cultivated varieties of the primrose, especially the 
auricula and the polyanthus, but we must not indulge 
ourselves. 

The favourite names rose and violet were of very 
vague and extensive application among our ancestors, 
and primrose (prima rosa) first flower of the season, 
mark#the favour with which this plant was regarded. 

The botanical name now received in this country 
is primula vulgaris, but it is the P. acaulis of Curtis's 
London Flora, and the P. grandiflora of Duby in De 
Candolle’s Prodromus, a work of great authority, much 
referred to. The natural order is called Primulacee, 


and contains many well-known plants, all herbaceous, 
with a capsular many-seeded fruit, having a free central 
receptacle for the seeds and the stamens opposite the 
petals ; the straight embryo in the midst of albumen 
and lying parallel with the sear. 


—@~— 


AN ANTI-LAND-LAW LEAGUE. 


<f iI 
Ir is with great pleasure that we give the following | 


important paper, and are rejoiced to see the intelligent 
and public-spirited citizens of Cork beginning in earnest 
to agitate this great question of the resumption of the 
unappropriated land by the country, for the susten- 
ance of the starving population. The land of Ireland 
must maintain the poor of Ireland, or the people_of 
England will have to do it; and for this purpose thou- 
sands of poor Irish are daily shipped to England and 
turned adrift on its shores, cast on the mercy of the 
British public, the Irish landlord having no mercy. 
We are proud to have originated this necessary agita- 
tion, and trust that the English press and Fe, le will 
extend it to every quarter of the empire. e lives of 
millions and the very prosperity of the nation depend 


upon it. 
Cork, March 20th, 1847. 

Srr,—In one of your late numbers you call for an 
agitation for Ireland, and ably and nobly have you 
sounded the first note of gathering, and with a percep- 
tion of the causes of Irish suffering, and of the prin- 
ciples on which a remedy is to be founded, rare in 
English journalists, pointed its direction. Truly there 
is an agitation going forward : famine and disease are 
agitating for us with a trumpet voice; death, creeping 
like a dark cloud over the land, and amidst want, and 
cold, and squalor, and nakedness, crushing out the life 
of masses of its inhabitants, is agitating for us with the 
benevolent; and the selfish and the unfeeling are 
agitated, for guard themselves as they will, misery 
cannot be rife in the world, and the well-to-do not 
suffer by it. 

Nevertheless your call is a wise one; let the philoso- 
pher and the philanthropist in every corner of the 
land give this agitation a tongue, and a wise and 
humanizing direction, and affliction will not have come 
in vain. 


But how is it to be directed + The social condition of | 


Ireland is the exponent of a whole mass of evils, all 
calling aloud for change, and each individual wrong 
thrusting itself forward as that which most speedily 
calls for reformation. It is truly an Augean stable at 
what corner of which one knows not to begin—at least, 
such is evidently its appearance to English eyes. In 
Ireland, there are some who think that they could do 
something if they had but the power, whosee or think they 
see the causes of the misery and degradation in which 
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their land is sunk. They have not—I think unwisely— 
sought a hearing from Englishmen; strong prejudices 
on their own part, and a freely expressed contempt on 
the part of the English, have prevented it ; and the con- 
|| sequence is that an amount of ignorance of Irish affairs, 
| and a want of appreciation of Irish character, is manifest 
| in the writings of the ablest journalists and philosophers, 
andin the suggestions of the most experienced statesmen. 
| All this should not be; the interests of the people in all 
| lands are synonymous, and until a real union grows up 
between the inhabitants of these islands, the progress of 
| both must be impeded. Social intercourse, the mutual 
| interchange of benefits, is the great path by which man 
is to travel towards civilization and happiness, to phy- 
| sical, intellectual, and moral elevation ; and it seems a 
| portion of the harmonious arrangement of our social 
| condition, that we can gain no blessing for ourselves, if 
| in our acquisition or enjoyment of it we do’ not share 
it with others, 

These islands have been too long divided; ancient 
abuses, and animosities, and wrongs inflicted, are yet 
unforgotten, and the jealousies of the conqueror and 
the conquered are not yet obliterated. It is time they 
were—time that we should have no more of Celt or 
Saxon, of Englishmen as oppressors and plunderers, cr 
of Irishmen as aliens and enemies, as vicious, indolent, 
imbecile, or extravagant. The charges on both sides 
may have some truth, they have, at least in the present 
day, far more of falsehood ; and the giving and receiving 
of kindnesses and acts of generosity, will have their 
healing influence. Let not the givers be angry if the 
good lights most upon themselves, and that they most feel 
its influence ; it has been ever so, for “ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” The munificent donations of 
the English people will and have caused to spring up 
amongst them a real and anxious desire for the welfare 
of Ireland; and if, in response to their gifts, they 
sometimes hear the answer, “Give us justice, and we 
shall have no need of charity,” let them not ery ingrati- 
tude, but feel that it is easier to give charity with a 
good grace than to receive it, and that there might be 
much truth in the response. Englishmen should recol- 
lect, that it is they who make the laws of Ireland, and 
not the Irish themselves; and that it depends upon 
them whether the present famine shall be one of a 
series of social convulsions, consequent upon an ill- 
balanced social condition, or whether it shall be the 
concluding one. I know that it will be said. are we 
not a united kingdom, and have not all their share in 
| framing its laws? You are represented in the Pavtia- 
| ment of Great Britain, as well as England. There 
| could not be a greater mistake ; the people of Ireland 
have no representatives, properly speaking, in the 
| legislature. If proof of this were required, my own 
labour during the week would give it most abundantly. 
At a public meeting here, resolutions were adopted 
condemnatory of certain alterations in the New Poor 
Law, by which, from the increase “of ex-officio, or land- 
lord guardians, all the power on the boards would be 
handed over to them, and a heap of abuses introduced. 
In my capacity as secretary, I was requested to send 
those resolutions, with a circular, to each English mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, the feeling on the 
minds of all being, that the Irish members only repre- 
sented themselves and their own class—that of the 
landlords, The people of Ireland have no representa- 
tives, with, perhaps, some five or six exceptions, and 
the entire legislation of the country is in the hands of 
Englishmen. We have here the strongest possible argu- 
ment fora repeal of the union. So long as that union con- 
tinues, the Irish people will have just cause of complaint 
in having to submit to laws in the making of which they 
have had no part, and in the payment of taxes to the 
imposition of which they have never consented ; and 
never will a real union grow up between the nations 





until the parchment one is destroyed, which is ever 
calling up in the minds of our people the recollections 
of the fraud, injustice, and falsehood, by which it was 
effected,’ and the blundering, mischievous, and partial 
legislation, and all the social evils of which it is the 
consequence. 

But it is not my intention to write upon the repeal 
of the union, for two reasons: first, because the people 
of England are not yet ready to reason calmly on the 
question; they look upon it as the very ultimatum of 
Quixotism, a convincing proof of Irish folly, presump- 
tion, and impertinence. Time will be, and that soon, 
when they will look upon it with a different aspect ; 
when, seeing that it is not taken up out of a feeling of 
national hostility, orasa vantage ground from which to 
beard or bully a government, but from a calm, intelli- 
gent and deliberate conviction of its being the question 
of Ireland’s prosperity, they will attend to the arguments 
in its favour. And then they will perceive, that it is 
neither Quixotic nor Utopian, but just in principle, that 
it would be most beneficial in its influence, and, indeed, 
absolutely essential to advanced prosperity in Ireland. 
And my second reason is, that there is another question 
—that to which you have yourself alluded—the settle- 
ment of which would be more immediately beneficial, and: 
on which the people of England are ready to think freely, 
calmly,and justly. That question is that of the great Land 
Monopoly, that most iniquitous of the heir-looms which 
feudal tyranny has handed down to us; and land-made 
law, the mass of absurdity, falsehood, subterfuge, and 
unintelligible jargon which the landlords’ ready tools, 
the lawyers, have concocted to perpetuate that monopoly. 
This giant evil, or rather mass of evils, must be stricken 
down: and the same hands that prostrated the corn 
monopoly, the sister, or rather the child, of this more 
grievous and more ancient wrong, are those that will 
best effect it. 

Will the working men of England see the tillers 
of the soil, the wealth producers, the food manufac- 
turers, falling by thousands on the land which their 
hands have sown, and the sweat of their brows moist- 
ened ; and that, after living for years in the worst possible 
of human habitations, on the lowest possible deserip- 
tions of human food, with the smallest endurable 
amount of human comfort, insulted, degraded, con- 
verted into creeping fawning serfs, ready to lick the 
feet of their oppressors for even the shadow of justice 
and humanity, and the only change in their condition, 
to be periodically swept away by thousands and mil- 
lions, in years of more than usual scarcity? Let us 
have one hearty outcry from every honest independent 
worker in the Jand, and this most grievous iniquity 
must fall before it. But let us place the object for 
which we contend distinctly before the public. 

There must be a total and sweeping repeal—we have 
become great advocates for repeals in Ireland, we find 
so much more advantage from the repeal of old laws 
than from the enactments of new ones, every one of the 
latter of which, no matter what its object, is so clumsy 
in its structure, so difficult of application, and opens 
the door to such a community of abuses, that it proves a 
curse rather than a blessing. Take for instance the labour 
rate act; it was intended to meet the distress of the 
people, but in attempting to do so, it has disturbed all 
the social relations of society. The cost has been 
enormous, it will have scarcely any return in useful or 
advantageous works—many of them are positively 
injurious. Half, and some say two-thirds, of the cost has 
been absorbed in the management and preparations ; 
the families of the people employed upon them have 





1) For a full detail of this fraud, injustice, and falsehood, 
and for the price paid to each traitor for his sale of the rights 
and existence of the Irish Parliament, see Hampden’s History 
of the Aristocracy. 
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been starved by thousands from insufficient payment— 
the wages gencrally varying from 6d. to 1s. per day, at 
atime when it would require double that amount to 
supply a family with the commonest necessaries of 
existence. The labour of the people has been directed 
from the only means for their future subsistence, the 
tilling of the soil ; and worst of all, above half a million 
of pauper labourers, quite a unique class, has been 
created,—how they will be placed again in their proper 
natural position without insurrection, is a problem it 
would take a sage to answer ;—and as if to give a crown- 
ing“instance of their utter incapacity, our governors have 
decreed, that 140,000 of this artificially created class of 
beggar workers, this anomaly in all human society, 
representing at least half a million of human beings, 
should be last week discharged, with no refuge whatso- 
ever from death by the road-side—the new poor-law, 
another blundering law, not coming into operation for 
ten or twelve days at the soonest. What can be the 
punishment in the future world upon men who ‘take 
serious responsibilities upon them which they are 
utterly unequal to? It should indeed be fearful if it be 
retributive. Excuse this long digression, it will show 
at least that our complaints of English legislation are 
not without foundation. 

There should be a Repeal of all the laws which make 
distinctions between landed and other property ; so that 
it might be bought, sold, and given away, as is any other 
commodity. 

A Repeal of the whole system of leasing, occupation, 
and use, should be a full and sufficient title, and when 
these do not exist no title should be valid. To explain— 
the law, as in all other cases, should presume that the 
land is the property of the possessor, the oceupier, and 
any man taking land for the purpose of tillage should 
never be disturbed but with his own wish and consent 
so long as he pays the rent agreed upon ; there would 
be no injustice in this, for it would secure to the land- 
lord the full market value of his land, it would only 
prevent him and his posterity from being an incubus 
on the industry of the people to all future generations. 

A simple enactment should be made that any land 
unoccupied for a certain number of years, say twenty— 
which I believe is the legal number which constitutes 
ownership—should be sold for the benefit of the people ; 
and this law should be retrospective as well as prospec- 
tive, and all the land at present unclaimed should at 
once be offered to the highest bidder; the simplest 
plan would be to empower the guardians of every poor- 
law union, to get information as to whether there was 
any land in the union unclaimed, or for the specific 
time unoccupied, and on a day appointed by public ad- 
vertisement submit the same to public auction, and 
apply the proceeds to defray the expenses of maintain- 
ing the poor; if there should be no bidder it should be 
legal for any man, so choosing, to enter upon that land 
to till it and occupy it, and he should be deemed a 
public benefactor who would thus give value to that 
which was before valueless. 

One other enactment would be essential: that no 
claim should be made on the occupier of land for any 
rent or charges whatsoever, save those which he had 
agreed to pay—of course excepting his portion of public 
taxation; and that it shall not be lawful to seize any 
portion of the crops of the current year for rent or 
arrears of rent, but that the landlord be given facilities 
for getting up his land, if the tenant does not fulfil his 
e ments. 

hese simple arrangements—one half of which would 
be the sweeping away of a whole heap of rubbishing 
laws, the other, what any sensible man could write upon 
two pages of foolseap—would, I am convinced, remodel 
society ; and while they would take from no man that 
which is by any shadow of right his own, and would 
confer lasting benefits on the depraved and worthless 





landlord class, would give life and energy to our 


oppressed and plundered people, place them beyond the 


reach of another famine, and create in Ireland an inde- | 


pendent, wealthy, moral, and intelligent yeomanry, who 
would be the support and glory of the nation. Men of 
England, would not such be worth agitating for? 
Would not the glory of having accomplished it be 
greater than the winning of ten thousand Waterloos; 
would not the blessing it would confer on you be one 
of the greatest, by making a market for your manufac- 
tures, where now there is but a birth-place for hungry, 
half-clad men, accustomed to a condition you would not 
deem fit for brutes; who, whenever they can beg their 
way amongst you, are ready to compete with you for 
your labour on terms that have a tendency to reduce you 
to their own condition? 

Raise then within your land, from north to south, 


from east to west, a cry of justice to Ireland; of over- | 
throw to land monopoly and land tyranny ; stand up for | 


the working man, your brother—the Irish white slave; 
say to oppression and injustice, thou shalt go no further ; 
and organize in every city, and town, and village, a great 
ANTI-LAND-LAW LEAGUE. 


There are many parts of this subject on which I | 


would wish to dwell further, but fear I have already 
exceeded all due bounds. 
I am, Sir, yours very respectfully, 
Isaac J. VARIAN. 


ie 


THE EARLY CLOSING MOVEMENT. 


Ir viewed simply in its obvious relations to the phy- 


sical and educational advance of the great staple classes _ 


of society, this question is one of immense importance ; 
but when looked at for what it really is, as a phase of a 
mighty moral revolution, both as regards the circum- 
stances, the character, and the condition of labour, it 
appears at once grandly significant of true moral 
progress and enlightenment. The steps towards this 
phase in its present evidence have been weary ones ; 


for nothing has been so crushed as the rights of labour; - 


nothing considered so worthless in itself. It has been 
borne as a matter of necessitated sufferance by the 


majority ; and its effects received with the supreme | 


indifference of a right by the minority: whereas, till 
labour be taken for what it really is, the most religious 


and greatest power placed by Divine goodness in the | 


hands of man, to act upon the infinite material and 


causes of nature, no great and true moral relations be- | 


tween man and man will be esteblished. The 
rights of man, both as one who has to labour and receive 
the productions of labour, do not, as some assert, inter- 
mingle and become difficult of solution as social 


rimary | 


relations grow more varied ; but rather is it, that the | 
more enlightenment bears upon human action, the more | 
simplified and obvious are these relations; for then is | 
fairly judged the reciprocity of duty, and the great | 
moral end of all duty, happiness, as the result of utility. | 


It is, therefore, this reciprocity of interests and duties, 


despoiled of tyranny on the one hand, and subservience | 


on the other, that gives character to the great agitation 


for shortened hours, in the more advanced and active | 
classes of labour; and the more that education spreads, | 


the more obvious, simple, and capable of assertion will 
these rights become to the great classes interested. 

For this same right and relation of labour, and their 
action upon mental and moral progress, we press again 


this great question of time upon the public, the em- | 


ployers, and the employed. All three, in our view, have 


great duties in respect to it; the more these are acted — 


upon, the more beneficial will be the result. We want 


to do away with even the idea of necessitated coercion; | 
and fully hope that this question will be one of bene- | 
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| ficial adjustment on the part of both employers and 
| employed; both looking to their rights, both asserting 

their rights; for we confidently express our opinion, 
' that the employers’ interests are fully those of the em- 

ployed. With respect to the Ten Hours Bill, we have 
| regretted the necessity of an appeal to Parliament; for 
we cannot but consider coercion in any form only as 
adverse to moral and political liberty. Still this step 
was necessitated. If capital docs not understand its 
moral obligations, then law must teach them; and the 


higher price than man himself. We therefore do say, 
in respect to this Early Closing Movement, that much 
as the step would, and that rightly, be deprecated by 
all wise and earnest thinkers, an appeal to Parliament 
will grow out of the spirit of enlightenment in the 
employed, when once they fairly judge their own right, 
and the duty of employers, if the claim for shortened 
hours should not be received in the spirit it ought. 

As to the public, it appears to us that a large portion 
of it, more particularly the educated classes, have re- 
sponded to the voice of this agitation; and much to its 
honour be it said, among the aristocracy more especially. 
Within recollection, fashionable shops were inundated 
toa much later hour than they are at present, by the 
movers in what is termed “high life ;” now even the 
upper ranks of the middle classes, who make it their 
care to follow sedulously in the footsteps of the titled, 
act personally upon this wise example. Here, at least, we 
find a portion of the public set against a pernicious 
custom, and it really is at bottom nothing more than 
custom. With the remainder of this body, called the 
public, and who may virtually be set down for being 
uneducated, alone rests the great plea of employers as to 
public necessity, without their once considering that it 
is just precisely this class on whom their own moral 
courage, in enforcing early hours, would so seasonably 
act. Who is it that keeps the glittering shops of the 
metropolis open till the hours of nine and ten? who is 
it that causes large sums to be expended in gas? and 
who is it that helps to the moral and physical deteriora- 
tion of those who are necessitated slaves to this system ? 
Why, usually some dallying milliner, some affected 
lady’s maid who has had the whole day for this duty, or 
some good simple woman who admires shopping “by 
night.” As we have said, we want to see a public and 
moral courage growing up among employers; we want 
to see the rate-paying shopkeeper, who boasts of the 
strictness of his political and religious principles, show 
true result of both by disregarding the selfish interests 
of his neighbours, and looking only steadily to his own 
duty as a master and a man. Depend upon it, such 
| evidence of moral courage would be rewarded by public 
| appreciation, and nothing would more truly show an 
employer's sense of his duties as a citizen and as a capi- 
talist, than observance of those duties required of him by 
both positions. The money-getting spirit of selfish 
antagonism is alone at war ; it is this that keeps open 
whole streets of empty shops. If a victory could be 
gained over this antagonism, the Early Closing Move- 
ment would at once be a triumphant question; but we 
do cordially trust that such employers will come forth, 
and proclaim their own relative condition to the public 
in connexion with advanced opinion. As to the em- 
ployed, their own relative and necessitated duty in this 
movement is as great as that of their employers. Their 
own mental and physical emancipation is to a certain 
extent in their own hands. Of what use are the great 
rising clubs and athenseums ; of what use is literature 
in its advanced and cheapened forms; of what use are 
elevated and refining social comforts; of what use is the 
spirit of the age and its mightiness, its benefits, and its 
ameliorations for all ; if there be not time for enjoyment 
and advance ? 

Therefore, it is you, the employed, that as a body 


productions and services of man must not be held at | 





must combine, and coalesce in this great movement. 
This not merely in one shop, in one counting-house, in 
this metropolis, or in any one town—but everywhere 
where you have attained to, and can comprehend, what is 
justice to yourselves, and your true relation to your 
employers. Recollect that in your hands much of the 
power of this cause lies; and no intimidation ought to 
prevent your combined agitation of this important 
question, and the calling the attention of your employ- 
ers to it. In a word, to you of the metropolis and 
great towns of England, the linendrapers, the rest of 
those employed in the wholesale and retail trades, and 
who have joined your ranks, look to your success in 
this agitation as a sign of theirown. For you were the 
first promoters of this agitation for the reduction of the 
hours of labour in retail trades, and by you as a body 
will public opinion be led. Therefore be true to your- 
selves. I shall return again and again to this subject, 
as one among those to which I have pledged my life 
and labour; and to you, public—employers and em- 
ployed—TI am in all sincerity your devoted servant, 
SILVERPEN. 


—_—~<— 


A SCENE ON THE DANUBE. 
BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
Tur SwINEHERDS. 


Berore a cottage, plastered of mud and straw, sat an 
old swineherd, a real Hungarian, and consequently a 
nobleman. Very often had he laid his hand upon his 
heart, and said this to himself. The sun burnt hotly, 
and therefore he had turned the woolly side of his 
sheepskin outwards; his silver-white hair hung around 
his characteristic brown countenance. He had gota 
new piece of linen, a shirt, and he was now preparing it 
for wear, according to his own fashion, which was this : 
he rubbed the fat of a piece of bacon into it; by this 
means it would keep clean so much the longer, and he 
could turn it first on one side and then on the other. 

His grandson, a healthy-looking lad, whose long 
black hair was smoothed with the same kind of pomatum 
which the old man used to his shirt, stood just by, 
leaning on a staff. A long leathern bag hung on his 
shoulder. He also was a swineherd, and this very 
evening was going on board a vessel, which, towed by 
the steamboat Eros,-was taking a freight of pigs to the 
imperial city of Vienna. 

“ You will be there in five days,” said the old man. 
“ When I wasa young fellow, like you, it used to take 
six weeks for the journey. Step by step we went on, 
through marshy roads, through forests, and over rocks. 
The pigs, which at the beginning of the journey were 
so fat that a few of them died by the way, became thin 
and wretched before we came to our destination. Now, 
the world strides onward: everything gets easier !” 

“ We can smoke our pipes,” said the youth ; “ lie in 
the sun in our warm skin-cloaks, Meadows and cities 
glide swiftly past us; the pigs fly along with us, and 
get fat on the journey. That is the life !” 

“ Everybody has his own notions,” replied the old 
man; “I had mine. There is a pleasure even in diffi- 
culty. When in the forest I saw the gipsies roasting 
and boiling, I had to look sharply about me, to mind 
that my best pigs did not get into their clutches. 
Many a bit of fun have I had. I had to use my wits. 
I was put to my shifts; and sometimes also had to use 
my fists as well. On the plain between the rocks, where, 
you know, the winds are shut in, I drove my herd: I 
drove it across the field where the invisible castle of the 
winds is built. There was neither house nor roof to 





(1) The number of indigent nobles in Hungary is very great. 
and they live like peasants, in the most miserable huts, s 
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be seen: the castle of the winds can only be felt. I 
drove the herd through the invisible chambers and 
halls. I could see it very well; the wall was storm— 
the door whirlwind! Such a thing as that is worth 
all the trouble ; it givesa man something to talk about. 
What do you come to know, you who lie idling in the 
sunshine, in the great floating pig-sty ?” 

And all the time the old man was talking, he kept 
rubbing the bacon-fat into his new shirt. 

“Go with me to the Danube,” returned the youth; 
“ there you will see a dance of pigs, all so fat, till they 
are ready to burst. They do not like to go into the 
vessel; we drive them with sticks; they push one 
against another; set themselves across; stretch them- 
selves out on the earth; run hither and thither how- 
ever fat and heavy they may be. That isa dance! You 
would shake your sides with laughing ! What a squeal- 
ing there is! All the musicians in Hungary could not 
make such a squealing as that out.of all their bagpipes, 
let them blow as hard as they would! How beautifully 
bright you have made your shirt look; you can’t 
improve it. Go with me,—now do—to the Danube! 
I'll give you something to drink, grandfather! In 
four days I shall be in the capital; what pomp and 
splendour I shall see there! I will buy you a pair of 
red trousers and plaited spurs !” 

The old swineherd proudly lifted his head ; regarded 
the youthful Magyar with flashing eyes; hung his shirt 
on the hook in the wall of the low mud cottage, in 
which there was nothing but a table, a bench, and a 
wooden chest; he nodded with his head, and muttered 
to himself. “ Nemes-ember van, nemes-ember én és 
vagyok.” (He isa nobleman; I am also a nobleman !) 


—~— 
THE COTTAGE GARDEN. 


APRIL. 


In the ‘poor man’s garden plot, where peas, beans, 
onions, carrots, parsnips, and turnips have not been 
sown in the last month, they should immediately be 
done. Early potatoes cannot now be too soon planted, 
and as an experiment it will be advisable to give the 
land a top dressing of either common salt,or a good strong 
one of quick lime; rake it wellin the ground ; the rows 
should be at least twenty inches to two feet apart, and 
not more than four sets to the yard, putting among the 
early potatoes two early long pod beans, at equal dis- 
tances in each yard; the beans would bear abundantly, 
and the potatoes, planted as above, would not be crowded, 
whilst one crop would be certain: where there are rows 
of early cabbages, potatoes might be planted thinly, 
say between every other row, and manured with such 
manure as might be at hand, or with a dressing of 
guano and a little salt; wnti/ the cabbages were cut, 
they would shield the potatoes from Frost. 

Great. care will soon become necessary that weeds 
do not eat up the strength of the soil. At the latter 
end of the month, when it will be needful that all the 
potatoes intended to be planted should be in the 
ground, and the large Toker broad bean or the de- 
licious Windsor bean might grow in the same rows 
with them profitably. : 

Preparations should also be made for a successional 
crop of Swede turnips, lest the potato should again 
fail, with rows of scarlet runners, kidney beans, where 
sticks are to be had; the dwarfs are a good substitute, 
and make an excellent autumn and summer dish. 

In the month of May also, another row or two of the 
Prussian pea might besown. Who would not, when they 
could, luxuriate on a dish of peas and bacon ? 

In order to have flowers in the nooks and corners, sow 
Virginia stocks, sweet peas, marigolds, mignonette ; 
plant thyme, &c. &¢. stocks, and gilly-flowers.—W. P. 





Literary Notice. 
Azeth the Egyptian. 3 vols. London: T.C. Newby. 


Lert all who have leisure, all who have any love for | 
the marvellous, and the imaginative, and at the same 
time for the profound, read Azeth the Egyptian, for it 
is an extraordinary book. It will be read with great | 
interest by those who require something more in a 
novel than the struggles, fashions, follies and crimes of 
the present day. That, however, which pleases us most 
is the earnest spirit which pervades it; it has not been 
written to fill up idle moments, but is a work of deep 
thought, study and research ; the author's best has been 
done in it; and it never once loses sight of its purpose, 
that of establishing the supremacy of the true and the 
beautiful over falsehood, in all its multiplied shapes 
and disguises. 

To those who hold by the prevalent, and, we grieve to 
say, too often well merited, belief that women are little 
better than a superior kind of butterfly, which flits 
from flower to flower, only sipping honey and basking 
in sunshine, we beg to state that Azeth, with all its old- 
world learning and bold philosophy, is the work of a 
young and lovely woman. Faults there are, no doubt, 
in the work, but they are not faults that belong exclu- 
sively to a female writer, they are the promise of future 
excellence, as redundant growth in the tree shews the 
strength that isin it. The faults of Azeth are those of 
inexperience ; the author hardly knew how to deal 
with the superabundant material which was supplied 
by a rich imagination and great learning. The work | 
also is much too long, the language sometimes inflated, | 
and the imagery profuse and gorgeous almost to | 
weariness ; but time and experience will remedy all this. | 

We will not attempt in our small space any analysis 
of the story, but simply say that the aim of the work 
is to show the strivings of a pure, beautiful, and ardent 
spirit after truth, in which it is opposed by the sensual 
delusions,.cold reasoning, and crafty tyranny of the 
corrupt priesthood of the time ; and this gives occasion 
to much beautiful and noble argument on the universal 
subject of truth and religion. The work however is not 
made up of argument, there is plenty of love and war 
in it, and mysteries and initiations exciting and ter- 
rific enough to please any one; there are dancing girls, 
light airy creatures drawn with inimitable grace and | 
fascination, and conjurers and magicians of Egypt, of 
whom Moses heard something in his day, and dwarfs, | 
and druids, and Ishmaelites, so that the excitement- | 
loving reader need not fear that the ponderous machi- | 
nery of the work lacks agents to keep it moving. 

In conclusion we must add that we shall look with 
great interest for any future work from the pen of the 
author of Azeth, and we are glad to hear that she is 
advancing a few steps nearer to the present time in a 
Greek novel, on which she is now employed. 


Lp 
WORDSWORTH. 


Tuovu great Republican Conservative ! 

Whose stirring verses, like a clarion blast, 

Through England’s slumbering multitude have passed, 
Bidding a race of heroes rise and live ! 


Tyrtzeus of our age! thy voice has cleft 

Thy mountain solitude ; and now it arms 
The pleasant villages, the plenteous farms, 
The scattered huts upon the wide, wild moor; 
The choking towns, of healthful air bereft, 
Whose music is the wearying furnace roar. 


Bard ! thou hast roused them. Ignorance must fall. 
What, tremblest thou ! Nay, rather thankful be 
That thou couldst aid to burst th’ abasing thrall, 
That Truth is mightier than Self in thee. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 
OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR’ 
PROGRESS. 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to. form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do ; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 


poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. 


Improvement of the Social Condition of Women.—17, Queen- | 


square, Bristol —Dzar Srx,—The bold and generous tone of 
your Journal induces universal confidence. 
the Fast caght to be in the hands of every one. And now 
rmit me to draw your attention also to that subject—our 
ighest and noblest theme—woman, who at the present age is 
neither —. nor studied, but, in general, is only a 
domestic drudge or convenience. 
debased state of man, when we look at woman’s state !—she 
whose mission is from above, whose love is next to that of the 


Alas! who can wonder at the | 


our remarks on | 


Saviour, whose immense influence is destined to regenerate the | 


world ; and thus, by nature so peculiar and sweet, so pure and so 
noble, to prove i 
anion, and adviser. 
ave appeared. May we hope to see woman’s true virtues held 


tion, even to the single, but 


that class most to be pitied, who, through man’s insatiable and 


erself not @ slave, but man’s friend, com- | 
Some articles were promised, but none | 


ungovernable passions, vices, and propensities the most base— | 


become /ost to the world, themselves, and their Maker; because 
no large co-operative body of Samaritans are near to bring them 
back by appeals to the heart through the feelings—with sindness, 
instea of making them outcasts by heartless and bitter re- 
peneriee — eas them from their homes, as many parents 
ave done and still do. Man is the destroyer of woman; and 
be assured, that so long as she is debased and enslaved, so long 
shall we, as men, be like brutes, subservient to our passions, and 
| they predominant over reason, thus making us a degenerated 
| and demoralized race. 

In conclusion, sir, should this be worthy of a place in your 
“Weekly Record,” together with any comment, I would call on 
the philanthropists and working men of Bristol to rally round 
the Athenzeum, get up discussions as to forming a Co-operative 
Band, the practicability of Associated Homes, and last, though 
not least, the elevation, morally, socially, and intellectually, of 
their dearest portion—woman—and themeelves. 

Your staunch advocate and subscriber, 
A. 


Co-operative League—A number of the members of this 
association met at their Central Hall, situate in Snow Hill, on 
Wednesday the 24th inst., (the fast day,) and partook of an 
entertainment provided for the occasion ; after tea, songs and 
recitations were given by various members of the company ; some 
bong on the fast, composed by a working man, were also 
read. : rs 

At eight o’clock a public meeting was held to consider “ what 
permanent measures can be adopted to prevent a recurrence of 
the alarming distress and’ disorder at present existing in 
Treland.” 

Mr: J. J. Hawkins was called to the chair, and after considerable 
discussion, in which Messrs. Jenneson, Henry, Slaney, Cooper 
and Aingar took part, it was resolved that copies of the 
following petition be signed for presentation to the Houses of 
Lords and Commons :— : 

The Petition ‘of the undersigned inhabitants of the City of 
London and others who feel a deep interest in the welfare 
+ age people at large: 
of ip 


? . 

That your Petitioners’ having been aught to hold in 

respect the free institutions of their country, and to have full 
reliance on the wisdom of Parliament as-the source from whence 
individual happiness and. National prosperity is. diffused ; feel 
most grievously affected at the appalling accounts of misery, 
famine, and pestilence, which daily reach them from every part 
of the Beret pracy Your petitioners view with the utmost 
the approach of a crisis fraught with extreme danger, 

not only to the health, but even to the Jives of that portion of 
the community dependent upon for their subsistence ; 
and who, by their industry, produce the wealth enjoyed by the 
community at large. Your petitioners also humbly beg to state 








We work ror all, and we desire to work wit all.—Eps. ° 


their confidence that union and mutual co-operation in the 
production and distribution of the necessariegand comforts of 
life, is the only mode by which the imminent peril that now 
threatens our nation can be averted, the industrious classes be 
beneficially employed, and happiness and prosperity be perma- 
nently secured. Your petitioners therefore humbly pray that 
all the Uncultivated and Waste Lands in Great Britain and 
Ireland may be appropriated and set apart by your Honourable 
House for the employment of the poor in Agriculture, and other 
useful occupations ; and they feel assured that such appropria- 
tions might be so applied by your honourable House, as ultimately 
to banish poverty from the homes of the able-bedied labourers, 
and place all in a situation of comfort and independence, 
And your petitioners will ever pray. 
This petition was numerously signed, and it was unani- 


up, and the community at large elevated to their proper posi- | mously resolved that Mr. T. S. Duncombe should be requested 
ogee over, redeeming quality of | 


| the House of Lords. 


to present it to the House of Commons, and Lord Brougham to 


On Friday, 26th inst., Mr. Charles Lane delivered a lecture on 
America, chiefly in reference to emigration. After describing 
the general aspect of the country, he gave a large amount of 
valuable information on the soil, climate, internal communication, 
social and political condition of the people. He also instanced 
the low price of /and in the United States, and its fertility, 
especially in the Western States, as entitling that country to a 
preference from persons intending to emigrate. A vote of thanks 
was unanimously passed to the able lecturer, and in returning 
thanks to the numerous assembly, he stated that he would 
willingly answer any questions which might be put to him by 
intending emigrants. The interest manifested throughout was 
very great. 


Roscoe Club and Liverpool Atheneum.—Liverpool, 26th 
March, 1847.—S1r,—Encouraged by your kind notice of m 
last communication, I take the liberty to again address you. 
informed you that we were projecting an association in this town 
similar to the Whittington in London, and which we proposed 
to call the Roscoe Club and Liverpool Athenzeum; we are still 
progressing in the good work; an address has been issued, a 
copy of which I beg to enclose. Gentlemen of the highest 
standing for wealth and ability will take offices, and have 
promised their support, and many of the class for whose 
accommodation it will be more especially suited, I mean the 
young men, clerks and tradesmen, are expressing great interest 
in the movement; in fact, with them it has originated—we have 
many excellent institutions, but none combining social and 
intellectual culture that are accessible to them. G. L. 

Kilmarnock, March 23d, 1847.—The third annual meeting of 
the steeple chasers took place on the 11th current. The course, 
which was a short distance from Kilmarnock, displayed one of 
the most disgusting scenes imaginable. ‘lhe poor horses were 
made to attempt ditches and hedges for which they were quite 
incapable, and the blood might have been observed streaming 
down their sides. It was indeed a good display of “ Cruelty to 
Animals.” This alone would be enough to make us lift up our 
voice against the steeple chases, but alas! this was not all. 
Over the whole course crowds of men were scattered here and 
there. In the midst of some, men—intoxicated men—were 
savagely fighting. In others, dogs and cocks, set one against 
another by men, were maiming and taking away the life one 
ot another. Go where you pleased, in all corners of the course, 
on the roads leading to it, some such savage scene greeted your 
eyes. As one looked upon it, he might well feel humbled, thus 
to see his fellow creatures displaying less intellect—less reason 
than the cattle in the fields. It was indeed most degrading to 
hwmanity. 

Many steeple chases and races are taking place throughout 
the country weekly, and if all are as productive of as much evil 
as the Kilmarnock ones, the amount of injury done to the moral 
and physical powers of thousands of people in Great Britain is 
incalculable. . W. G. 
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Subscriptions to the Wilderspin . Testimonia].—We beg to 
udaushenes the following letter and subscriptions, which we 
have forwarded to the proper quarter; and shall have pleasure 
in being the medium for similar contributions to so well-deserved 
an object.— 

“ Blackheath Institution, March 20, 1847.—Sim,—I herewith 
forward a post-order for four guineas, the subscription, as on the 
other side, towards the Wilderspin Testimonial. May I trouble 
you to forward it to the right quarter. Surely the members of 
other institutions might do something to assist Mr. Wilderspin, 
in consideration of a life spent in the extension of education 
among the people. There are now about 500 mechanics’ 
institutions in England alone, averaging about 200 members 
each ; if each member would but subscribe 2}d., or the price 
of some trifling luxury, spent thoughtlessly and comparatively 
without result, they would among them raise about 1,000/., 
a sum which would place him beyond the reach of want for the 
rest of his life, and in some small degree compensate him for 
the time and energy so freely spent in the public service. 

“ T an, Sir, 
“ Yours most respectfully, 
“ Grorce W. BenneETT, 
“ Hon. Secretary. 


“ W. Howirt, Esa.” 
George W. Bennett ... | 


A Pupil of Pestalozzi .. 


Members of the ys ; : 
— Hutchinson, Esq... . Blackheath Lite- Se Ee 
Miss Hutchinson .... cio val 


rary Institution. 

Hunslet Joint Stock Flour Mill Company.—This is a most 
laudable project on the part of the working classes of the popu- 
lous neighbourhood of Hunslet, near Leeds, to embark in a 
useful co-operative scheme. They state in their prospectus that 
* The object contemplated in the formation of this society is—to 
purchase corn as cheap as can_ be obtained for cash only; and 
either to. rent or build a mill; for ourselves to work the said 
mill, for the benefit of each and all. We have no hesitation in 
declaring to the public our firm conviction that we shall be able, 
at all times and in all seasons, to buy flour at our own mill from 
2d. to 4d., and even 6d. per stone below the market price! and 
it will have the additional value of undoubted purity. We here 

ive you a simple illustration of the objects we have in view :— 
uppose you deposit 1/. in the savings’ bank for one year, the 
interest of that 1/. will be 8d. ;. but if deposited in this ama 
and you consume. two stones of flour per week for the whole 
year (and we can state with confidence that the average price 
will be threepence per stone below that of the market), conse- 
quently you receive an interest equal to one hundred and thirty 
per cent., or 1/, 6s. for the use of your 1/.! which will not be for 
| one year only, but for your lives; and whoever you may think 
| proper to leave it to at your death !” 
né of the committee adds in a note, “ It will be much easier 
to extend the principle a little farther than to establish it at first ; 
and therefore we who can see beyond'the corn-mill must en- 
deavour to show to the members at large that beyond the mill 
there is land, and in the bank there is money, and that money 
can be laid out in that land, and that land will grow sufficient 
of corn for all the members ; and so we can go on, conquering 
and to conquer.”* 


The Belfast Ladies’ Association, for the relief of Irish 
destitution.—At the commencement of the year, a party of the 
ladies of Belfast commenced using their utmost efforts, by money 
and otherwise, to administer relief to the suffering poor. To 

ive an idea of their labours, it is only necessary to say that they 
Roce ppealed i tial individuals : or .associations for 
donations, and kept .up constant correspondence with the 
distressed districts,‘ in relation to general destitution, and 
industrial occupation, &c., &c.. They.have taken charge of 
making up and forwarding, according to the direction of the 
General Committee, such coarse.materials, or half-worn gar- 
ments, blankets, or carpets, as may be gratuitously presented, 
have procured and forwarded materials for work, and devised 
means to give further employment to the women in their homes. 

Much good has been done by these excellent and indefatigable 
women, but much more yet remains to be done ; and in order to 
obtain still further funds for their truly Christian labours, 
they have resolved to open a bazaar here on Easter Monday, 
to be continued at intervals during the spring. “ A bazaar,” says 
a letter received by the editors on this subject, “ held some time 
ago to raise money for the poor in Connaught, increased the 
funds of the superintending committee so much, that it is 
quite encouraging to us who are following in their footsteps. 








“ Our committee, which is composed of persons of all religious 
denominations, have resolved to use their funds, as much as 
possible, in promoting industry, while affording relief; -for it is 
greatly to be feared that the present necessary mode of relief 
will break down independence of feeling in the people. 

“The employment of the women in the distressed districts, has 
already produced encouraging results. Hope is a very large 
ingredient in the human heart, and though we must overlook a 
long time of fearful suffering to see any room to hope for 
Treland, still I think we may KY light will be, in the end, 
elicited out of this darkness. It looks as if the long, long 
years of neglect, and misrule, had reached a climax whose 
almost unprecedented misery will force attention and justice. 
To the English Public we are bound in ties of gratitude which 
no thanks can ever repay—their Christian sympathy and support 
have been with us in the hour of deepest trial ; but we must still 
ask a little more, and in conclusion, permit me to you, 
through your Journal or otherwise, to interest the public and 
your friends in our cause. 

“T am, sincerely yours, 
_ “Susanna Vance.” 


Short hours. Appeal to the Public of the Journeymen 
Tailors —These men, who suffer greatly through the customs of 
society, propose that their time of labour should be restricted 
to eleven hours a day, and on Saturday to nine hours, They 
state truly that :— : 

First—A half holiday on Saturdays (as enjoyed by many 
other trades) would afford the means of health-giving recreations |} 
to many who, from conscientious motives, refuse themselves jj 
these benefits on the following day. | 

Second.—To all it would afford the means of performing | 
many duties, connected with a home and family, Shite alias to | 
our present vice-engendering system, are often protracted till an 
early hour on Sunday mornings. 

Third.—And last, although not least, by the adoption of these 
regulations a more just and equal distribution of the work 
would be the necessary consequence. 


London Branch of the Leeds Redemption Society—We have 
been requested to announce the formation of a co-operative |} 
association under this title in Shoreditch. : ” 


At the moment of going to press, we are rejoiced to. hear that 
it is the wish of the friends of Freedom, to present to Frederick 
Douglass,on his return to America, some testimonial of their deep 
sense of his services to the cause in this country. We most 
cordially coincide with the idea; shall be glad to support it; 
and suggest as the most appropriate gift, that of a STEAM 
PRESS. 
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